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ON GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
On superfluous matter, and on the manner of delivery. 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
(Continued from page 420.) 


An unwillingness in many to yield and bow 
to the perfect simplicity of pure obedience, in 
what may appear to them, at times, “ the foolish- 
ness of preaching,” may not infrequently ex- 
pose them to a specious bait of the grand ad- 
versary. He is often ready with some addition 
to the Divine word, especially where the mind 
is not in a state of perfect submission; and 
without close vigilance against such presenta- 
tions, he may, in some form or another, induce 
the utterance of superfluous matter; that is, of 
words which form no part of the Divine requi- 
sition. 

A careful attention to Divine intimations, 
and a resigned and simple obedience to them, 
will easily detect and avoid these snares; but 
some may have need to watch narrowly at this 
point. Perhaps a short expression of the diffi- 
culty they feel, in giving up to such an ex- 
posure; of the fear they entertain lest they 
should run before they are sent ; of the neces- 
sity that presses upon them; of how unexpected 
the requisition has been ; or some other descrip- 
tion of their feelings and exercises, may preface 
the Divine opening. 

It is possible that such a description, at times, 
may be the Divine opening itself, and conse- 
quently be required; but whether it may not 
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much more frequently proceed from the activity 
of the creature, and prove to be an evasion of 
the cross of pure and simple obedience, is left 
to the careful investigation and decision of 
those, to whom such expressions present. 

Trifling as these things may at first sight ap- 
pear, they are far from unimportant. Nothing 
out of the true life, can minister the Divine 
word, or prepare, in the minds of the audience, 
the way for its reception ; therefore, as to them, 
it must at best be useless. With respect to 
those who minister, whatever evades, in any 
degree, the cross of simple obedience ivine 
requisition, or mingles with the Word the 
words of men, not only deprives in the same 
proportion of the crown of peace, but reduces 
the degree of strength which a pure and faith- 
ful dedication would furnish, for performing 
the required duty. 

As the Divine gift is pure, and we have been 
cousidering of the means to prepare for it a pure 
channel, in which it may flow with unimpeded 
course ; so it seems proper to offer a few hints 
on the utterance of what is intended to be con- 
veyed. It is true we cannot command the way 
in which it shall be given; nor would it be wise 
or safe to attempt to change or control its effu- 
sions. Yet the difficulties in delivery arise, not 
from the simple operation of the gift, but from 
something in the individual, which is not wholly 
subjected to the tranquillizing, regulating power 
of the Spirit of Truth. It therefore behoves 
all to endeavor so to resign their minds to the 
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Divine will, as to have the command of their 
natural powers of voice and utterance ; avoiding, 
with scrupulous attention, any habits that may 
tend to lessen tlie weight of the communica- 
tions, or divert the attention of the audience 
» from the matter, to any impropriety in the 
‘> gianner in which it is delivered. 

Perfect resignation of the will, in all respects, 
to the simple guidance of the Spirit of Truth, 
is not only essential for a pure ministry ; but it 
is likewise the best ground-work for a pure, 
easy, and unaffected utterance. It is possible 
to feel calm and serene under the weight of 
very deep exercise; and not only possible, but 
it will be the case, where all the powers of na- 
ture are subdued into the obedience of the 
cross of Christ. As this obedience is fully 
attained, and continues, the attention will not 
require. to. be much turned to the mode of 
speaking; because it will then be natural and 
easy. here this is not the case, attention to 
this point is important and very needful for a 
time ; for as already observed, we are creatures 
of habit; and a habit, that is, one that is 
natural, simple, 8nd unaffected, once adopted or 
acquired, while the obedience remains simple, 
will be likely to continue. 

There are, however, a few hints which the 
author ventures to offer on this head. Some- 
times, on first rising, and for a while afterwards, 
only a few words may present for utterance, 
leaving after them a chasm, or conveying an 
imperfect sense. This is a trial of faith, and if 
the individual, from this or any other cause, 
dwells on the last word, or last syllable of that 
word, it either produces something of a singing 
tone, or occasions a catch in the commencement 
of the next word that is uttered. 

This catch may also proceed from an over 
hasty or discomposed delivery. Whether by 
theseger by any other means, either of these 
habits arise, each, it must be allowed, is an in- 
jurious utterance ; and tends to divert the atten- 
tion of the audience from the matter to the 
manner. With these or any other unsuitable 
habits or gestures, the pure gift has not a free 
and pure ennai of communication. 

It is very possible for individuals to acquire 
unsuitable habits without being fully sensible 
of them. Therefore it seems p daly incumbent 


on elders in particular, carefully to watch, 
especially over young ministers, in these re- 
spects, and tenderly to “-— them, on the 


first appearance of danger; 
into habit. 

Having thus endeavored to suggest a few 
considerations, the hints to gospel ministers 
may draw toa conclusion with the expression 
of affectionate tenderness, in which they have 
been submitted to their view; and with en- 
couraging them to remember, that “if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the father, Jesus 
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Chrigt the righteous.” Since He is graciously 
pleased to be an Advocate for all, then surely, 
for you who have chosen him to be your cap- 
tain and leader, He will not fail in this sacred 
office, should you, through the infirmities of 
nature, sometimes swerve a little aside, amidst 
your honest and upright endeavours to be found 
approved in the Divine sight. Suffer not dis- 
couragement on these occasions, to pour in asa 
flood; but let your mistakes produce the de- 
sirable effect of stimulating to increased dili- 
gence and care. 


On the contrary may none, however great 
their experience, ever relax from former watch- 
fulness and eare, or be led to suppose they need 
not the guardian office of their friends. This 
is but a just return for your care in faithfully 
ministering to their wants and necessities; and 
these duties between you and them will ever 
be reciprocally needful. 

Far be the idea of inciting even the young to 
look outwardly, to know if they have performed 
their duty acceptably to Him, who has called 
them. No! seek not for demonstration of this 
from your friends; but from the Lord alone, 
in the secret of your souls. Indeed expressions 
of approbation from others, unless they spring 
from a rightly directed exercise, have a ten- 
dency to exalt the creature, rather than to 
promote the work and designs of the Creator. 


The Lord is sufficient, by his immediate 
power, for his own work; yet, at times, he may 
be pleased instrumentally by his servants, to 
encourage the weak and diffident, or even the 
more experienced in the work cf the ministry. 
Communications of this kind, all should be open 
to receive, as well as to suffer the word of in- 
struction or exhortation. 


You, dear friends, of great experience, who 
have long been concerned attentively and 
safely, to follow the Captain of your salvation, do 
you not increasingly feel a necessity, that deep 
humility should be the covering of your spirits 
as you advance heaven-ward? Was this not 
the daily engagement of each individual, would 
there not be great danger of their becoming so 
confident in their movements, as nearly to > 
the door of access to their hearts respecting the 
exercise of their gifts? Is it not therefore 
both prudent and wise for those of considerable 
experience, ae to examine if they con- 
tinue to feel the same state of tender sensi- 
bility and openness to conviction, which often 
— the morning and spring of gospel dedica- 
tion 

This tenderness of spirit, this true willing- 
ness to be instructed, as well as to instruct, 1s 
one of the test safeguards that can be 
placed around you. Yea, the cultivation of this 
amiable aay OH will ornament your lives; 
this virtue dignify your gifts. 
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ON FIDELITY IN SMALL THINGS. 


It is in piety, as in the economy of temporal 
goods, we shall be sooner ruined by the neglect 
of trifles, than by great expenses. Whoever 
knows how to make small matters turn to the 
best account, will, in spiritual as well as tempo- 
ral affairs, amass great riches. The greatest 
sums are only small ones accumulated and care- 
fully collected. He who lets nothing be lost, 
will soon grow rich. 

Besides, we should consider that God doés 
not so much regard our actions, as the motive 
of love which incites us to perform them, and 
the compliance he requires of our will. Men 
judge of our actions only by what appears out- 
wardly; God accounts as nothing all that is in 
them most glaring in the eyes of men. 

What he would have, is a pure intention, a 
will ready forall things and pliant in his hands, 
with a sincere detachment from ourselves. All 
this is often exercised with less danger to our 
pride, and in a way that tries us more severely 
on common occasions, than on the most extra- 
ordinary. Nay, we often value a trifle more 
than a matter seemingly of great importance ; 
we should, perhaps, find more difficulty to re- 
nounce a favorite amusement, than to besto 
a large sum in alms. 

We the more easily deceive ourselves in small 
things, as we believe them innocent, and ima- 
gine ourselves less attached to them. Never- 
theless, we may easily perceive by our concern 
when it pleases God to deprive us of them, how 
oxcessive and inexcusable our enjoyment of,and 
attachment to them was. Besides, if we are 
negligent on small occasions, we shall often give 
offence to our family, our domestics, and the 
world. They cannot imagine that we are sin- 
cerely pious, when in particular instances they 

reeive us remiss and irregular. What reason 

ave they to believe that we should without 
hesitation make the greatest sacrifices, when 
they see that we decline the smallest ? 

But what is of all other things the most dan- 
gerous is, that this neglect of trivial matters ac- 
customs the soul to;unfaithfulness. It grieves 
the Holy Spirit, we become abandoned to our 
own will, and regard as nothing an offence 
against God. On the contrary, perfect love es- 
teems nothing little, everything that either can 
please or displease God seems important to it. 
Not that perfect love fills the soul with uneasi- 
ness and scruples, but it sets no bounds to its 
fidelity, it works simply with God; and as it 
does not embarrass itself with things that God 
requires not of it, so it never hesitates upon what 
he does require, whether it be great or whether 
it be small. It is not then by uneasiness that 
we become faithful, but by a sentiment of love, 
which is free from the fears and disquiets of a 
scrupulous soul. We.are, as it were, drawn on 
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by the love of God; nor do we wish to act other- 
wise than we do. Whilst God urges the soul, 
with regard to the smallest, particulars, and 
seems to deprive it of all liberty, it finds itself 
enlarged, and enjoys a profound peace in him. 
O how happy is the soul in this state. As for 
those who have naturally less exactness, they. 
ought to observe a more inviolable law with res 
gard to small matters. They are tempted to 
despise them, to count them as nothing; they 
do not enough consider the consequence of 
them; they do not represent to themselves the 
insensible progress of the passions; they even 
forget their own fatal experience. They choose 
rather to promise themselves an imaginary steadi- 
ness, and to confide in their own courage, which 
has so often deceived them, than be subject to 
a continual fidelity. It is a trifle, they say. 
Yes, it is a trifle, but such a trifle as is every- 
thing to you; a trifle, to which you are so at- 
tached, as to refuse to part with it to God; a 
trifle, which, in order to excuse the refusal of, 
you despise in words, but in reality such a trifle 
as you keep back from God, and ag will prove your 
destruction. It is not a greatness of soul which 
induces men to despise small things; on the 
contrary, it is by having too limited views, that 
we regard anything as small, which is attended 
with such important consequences. The more 
difficulty we find in attending to small things, 
the more we ought to fear our negligence, and 
mistrust ourselves. He that contemneth small 
things, shall fall by little and little. 

Fear not this continued attention to small 
things. At first some steadiness and courage 
will be necessary, but it is self-denial you have 
occasion for, that will constitute your peace and 
security ; without it you cannot have either. 
God will by degrees render this state sweet and 
easy. True love is attentive without pain or 
contention.— Fenelon. . 


A WELL-SPENT Day.—Every day is a little 
life; and our whole life is but a day repeated. 
And hence it is, that Jacob numbers his life 
by days, and David desires to be taught this 
point of holy arithmetic, “to number not his 
years, but his days; and these so as to apply 
his heart unto wisdom.” Those, therefore, that 
dare lose a day, are dangerously prodigal; and 
those that dare mispend it, desperate. 


Earty TEACHING.—Seratch the young rind 
of a sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, and 
a scarred or crooked oak will tell of the act for 
centuries to come. How forcibly does this 
figure teach the necessity of giving right ten- 
dencies to the minds and hearts of the young!. 


FRIENDSHIP improves happiness, and abates 
misery by doubling our joy, and dividing our: 
grief.— Addison. 
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From Retrospect of Early Quakerism. 
BY E. M. 


1685.—“ It is. agreed that Friends in the 
ministry do meet together on First-day morning 
at the seventh hour, befure the Public General 
Meeting, in such place as shall be prepared by 
the public Friends in each town where the 
meeting shall be kept that year.”—(Yearly 
Meeting.) 

This appears to be the first institution of the 
meeting of ministers. The appointment of El- 
ders had not yet been made. 

1690.—“ Some weighty, serious Friends hav- 
ing moved it to this meeting, that ministering 
Friends that have a testimony for the truth in 
meetings, may have a meeting a few hours before 
the Yearly Meeting begins ; which this meeting 
has unity with, and does agree that Friends so 
qualified do meet at the meeting house at Third- 
haven, about the seventh hour, the first day of 
the public meeting. And at William Richard- 
son’s, about the same hour, the first day of the 

‘Yearly Meeting, when it is on the Western 
Shore.” —(Thirdhaven Yearly Meeting.) 


1695.—“ Ordered at this meeting, that! 
Samuel Furness and Thomas Raper assist Henry 
Grubb in the care of public Friends’ horses ; 
and that Henry Grubb do bring in his account 
once a quarter to the Monthly Meeting, to re- 
ceive his money on said account, or any other 
necessary charge.”—(Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing.) 

‘699. —« It was agreed at our last Quarterly 
Meeting, that some Friends be chosen at this 
meeting, to go along with one from Burlington 
Meeting, to accompany travelling Friends as 
need shall require. The Friends chosen are 
Robert Wilson, William Wood, John Bunting, 
and John Abbott, one of which is to go with 
one from Burlington, to York or Shrewsbury, 
as need shall require, beginning with the first, 
until they have all been once.”—(Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting.) 

1699.—“ According to the order of the 
Quarterly Meeting, this meeting have chosen 
four men for the service of going with travel- 
ling Friends when occasion is.”—(Burlington 
Monthly Meeting.) 

The three preceding minutes are character- 
istic of the forethought and brotherly kindness 
of the early Friends, who often have had to 
travel long distances through a wilderness 
country. Witness the case of George Fox, 
George Pattison, Robert Widders, and “some 
others,” who journeyed from Thirdhaven, in 
Maryland, to Oyster Bay, Long Island, in 1672, 
ten years before the arrival of William Penn in 
this country. 


1704.—“ Elizabeth Webb requested of this 
meeting to give her a few lines of her conversa- 
tion since she has been among us, for the 


Seventh-day meeting of ministering Friends at 
Philadelphia ; and, according to her request, it 
was granted.”—(Concord Monthly Meeting.) 

This is the earliest mention which I have 
met with, of acertificate from the Monthly Meet- 
ing to the Meetingof Ministers. Nor do I find 
any order of a superior meeting requiring one, 
until 1702. (See below.) It is probable that, 
for a time, all who appeared in the ae 
were permitted to sit in those meetings, until, 
owing no doubt to some disturbing spirits thus 
getting in, the order, or at least the usage, was 
altered. John Richardson, while in Rhode 
Island, in 1701, says he “ met with something 
worthy of notice.” 

“ Being in Rhode Island, several Friends 
came to me, in some of the intervals of the 
Yearly Meeting, to inquire whether it was usual 
to let the young, and such as had appeared little 
in testimony in our part of the world, come into 
meetings of public Friends? I said yes, if they 
were clean livers, and what they had to say ap- 
proved ; and it was very likely such might want 
advice, as much as those who were come to more 
experience in the work of the ministry, if not 
more. This was some means of enlarging the 
said Meetings of Ministers now coming on.” 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 407.) 


I promise you a most interesting ride to-day, 
and, while the loads go directly along the shore 
to the entrance of the Jordan, we will ascend 
toward the northeast for half an hour, to visit 
the site of Chorazin. This triangular part of 
Naphtali, between the northwestern corner of 
the lake and Jisr Benat Yacobe, has ever been 
a wild, semi-deserted region, destitute of water, 
of trees, and of human habitations, and, of 
course, there are no ruins of importance upon 
it. It is, however, a fine pasture-field for the 
flocks of the Arabs, and I found it covered, in 
mid-winter, with camels and cattle from the 
cold Joulan. Those parts adjacent to the shore 
have neither snow nor frost, and are clothed 
with grass and flowers in January, but the ascent 
is very great, not less than two thousand feet 
at the highest part of the road, and much higher 
west of it toward Safed, where the hills are often 
buried under deep snow. The flocks and their 
shepherds can therefore pass from winter to 
summer in an hour, and for several months can 
graduate their range so as to enjoy just the 
temperature which is most agreeable to their 
tastes. In May, however, the pasturage dries 
up, water fails, and the heat sends the flocks 
and herds to the higher and colder regions east 
of the Jordan. It is a ride of four hours from 
Khan Minyeh to the bridge, most of the distance 
over rough black basalt, interspersed in a few 
places with a white marble, intensely hard, and 
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sufficiently compact to take a beautiful polish. 
Jub Yusuf—Well of Joseph—where Moslem 
tradition locates the pit in which that unfortu- 
nate lad was cast by his envious brethren, is 
midway between the lake and the bridge. The 
khan there is like this of Minyeh, but not so 
dilapidated, though equally deserted. Indeed, 
there is not an inhabited house in the entire 
region. The land, however, is fertile, and in 
some coming day of peace and prosperity it will 
be a picturesque, fruitful, and most healthy 
province. 

_ Before we pass entirely away from this vi- 
cinity, I wish to inquire whether there is any 
thing in the construction of modern Arab houses 
to explain the manner in which the man sick of 
the palsy was placed at the feet of Jesus. 1 have 
never been able to understand it. 

The record in Mark ii. 1-12 and Luke v. 
18-26 states that there was such a dense crowd 
around our Lord that the four men could not 
force their way through it, and therefore they 
went to the roof of the house, broke up part of 
it, and let down the sick man from above. The 
following considerations may make this act in- 
telligible. We must banish from our minds 
every form of European or American houses. 
Those of Capernaum, as is evident from the 
ruins, were, like those of modern villages in 
this same region, low, very low, with flat roofs, 
reached by a stairway from the yard or court. 
Jesus probably stood in the open /ewan, and the 
crowd were around and in frontof him. Those 
who carried the paralytic not being able “ to 
come at him for the press,” ascended to the 
roof, removed so much of it as was necessary, 
and let down their patient through the aperture. 
Examine one of these houses, and you see at 
once that the thing is natural, and easy to be 
accomplished. The roof is only a few feet high, 
and by stooping down, and holding the corners 
of the couch—merely a thickly-padded quilt, as 
at present in this region—they could let down 
the sick man without any apparatus of ropes or 
cords to assist them. And thus, I suppose, they 
did. The whole affair was the extemporaneous 
device of plain peasants, accustomed to open 
their roofs, and let down grain, straw, and other 
articles, as they still do in this country. 

The only difficulty in this explanation is to 
understand how they could break up the roof 
without sending down such a shower of dust as 
to incommode.our Lord and those around him. 
I have often seen it done, and have done it my- 
self to houses in Lebanon, but there is always 
more dust made than is agreeable. The materials 
now employed are beams about three feet apart, 
across which short sticks are arranged close 
together, and covered with the thickly-matted 
thorn-bush called bellan. Over this is spread 
a coat of stiff mortar, and then comes the marl 
or earth which makes the roof. Now it is easy 
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to remove any part of this without injuring the 
rest. No objection, therefore, would be made 
on this score by the owners of the house. They 
had merely toscrape back the earth from a por- 
tion of the roof over the Jewan, take up the 
thorns and short sticks, and let down the couch 
between the beams at the very feet of Jesus. 


-The end achieved, they could speedily restore 


the roof as it was before. I have the impres- 
sion, however, that the covering, at least of the 
lewan, was not made of earth, but of materials 
more easily taken up. It may have been merely 
of coarse matting, like the walls and roofs of 
Turkman huts, or it may have been made of 
boards, or even stone slabs {and such I have 
seen), that could be quickly removed. All that 
is necessary, however, for us- to know is, that 
the roof was flat, low, easily reached, and easily 
opened, so as to let down the couch of the sick 
man ; and all these points are rendered intelli- 
gible by an acquaintance with modern houses 
in the villages of Palestine. 

But we must now make our way more to the 
east, across this Wady Nashif, as I hear it call- 
ed by the Bedawin. It runs directly down to 
the lake on the east side of Tell Ham, and 
Khorazy lies over against us in that side valley 
which joins Wady Nashif directly below us. 
We may as well walk over these basaltic bould- 
ers, and each one take care of himself and horse 
as best he can. And here we are among the 
shapeless heaps of Chorazin, which attest most 
impressively the fulfillment of that prophetic 
curse of the Son of God. I have scareely a 
doubt about the correctness of the identification, 
although Dr. Robinson rejects it, almost with 
contempt. But the name, Khorazy, is nearly 
the Arabic for Chorazin; the situation—two 
miles north of Tell Him—is just where we 
might expect to find it; the ruins are quite ade- 
quate to answer the demands of history; and 
there is no rival site. I am utterly at a ‘loss, 
therefore, to discover any other reason for re- 
jecting it, but that its location at this point 
might seem to favor the claims of Tell Ham to 
be Capernaum. To me, however, this is an ad- 
ditional evidence of the correctness of the identi- 
fication in both cases. But we must leave the 
discussion of such questions to those who have 
leisure and learning, and turn down to the 
southeast over this vast field of black basalt, to 
visit the equally prostrate Bethsaida. Both fell 
beneath the same woe, and both have long been 
lost to the student and traveller. I am still in 
doubt as to the actual site of Bethsaida. The 
name is now generally affixed, in maps, to a Tell 
a short distance up the Jordan, on the east side ; 
but the only ruins of importance are below, 
along the foot of the hills bordering the vale of 
the Jordan, and at its debouchure on the west 
side. When I was here in 1855, the Bedawin 
in the Butaiha applied the name Bethsaida to a 
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bank on the shore of the lake which is dis- 
tinguished by a few palm-trees, and in some 
modern maps this site is called Misadiyeh, a 
derivative from the same root as Bethsaida, both 
having reference to fishing. Mesady, however, 
is the name of a site on the rocky hill west of 
the Jordan, and higher up the gorge. Doubt- 
less the city of Andrew and Peter derived its 
name from this act and occupation of fishing, 
and, therefore, it is nearly certain that it was 
located on the shore, and not several miles from 
it, at the Zell to which the name is now affixed. 
Josephus also says that it was at the entrance 
of the Jordan into the lake. 

I call your attention, in passing, to these re- 
mains of ancient buildings on the west side of 
the river, because we shall have oceasion to re- 
fer to them hereafter. They mark that part of 
Bethsaida which was, as I suppose, on the west 
bank of the Jordan, and, of course, in Galilee, 
while those on the east belong to that part which 
Philip repaired and called Julias. We shall 
come among them after crossing the river, which 
we might do on the sand-bar along the margin 
of the lake ; but I prefer the ford above, where 
the bottom is less marshy. 

Again we meet the mire-loving buffaloes, and 
they seem as fond of the mud as the very 
swine. 

They are, and when they can not find a marsh 
they bathe in pure water. I once ascended 
Olympus above Brusa, and near the very top, 
buffaloes were lying in a pool of ice-water, col- 
lected from the surrounding snow-banks, and 
they appeared to enjoy this cold bath as much 
as these do this black mud. By the way, it 
‘was just here that Josephus fought the Romans 
under Sylla ; concerning which battle he says, 
with his usual vanity, “I would have performed 
great things that day ifa certain fate had not 
been my hinderance; for the horse on which I 
rode, and upon whose back I fought, fell into a 
quagmire, and threw me on the ground, and I 
was bruised on my wrist, and was carried into a 
certain village called Caphernome or Caper- 
naum.”* This paragraph is not only curious in 
itself, but it confirms the idea that Capernaum 
was at Tell Hum, and that it was then only a 
village. Butturn up to the margin of this 
marsh along the foot of the hill, or you will en- 
counter that certain fate which hindered Joseph- 
us from doing great exploitsagainst Sylla. These 
black spongy places are treacherous to the last 
degree, as David appears to have found by sad 
experience; for he speaks of sinking in deep 
mire to which there was no bottom. It is a 
curious fact that dry, rocky, and mountainous 
as this country is, yet it abounds in bogs and 
quagmires to an extraordinary extent. The 
rivers of Damascus all subside into vast swamps : 
the Orontes creeps through them from Ribla to 


* Life, 72d paragraph. 
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Antioch. The Jordan does the same from Dan 
to Tiberias. The Kishon and the Naamany find 
their way to the Bay of Acre through bottom- 
less marshes, and so does the Zerka or Croco- 
dile River at Cesarea, the Abu Zabura, the 
Kanah, the Falej, and the Aujeh, between that 
city and Jaffa. David was therefore perfectly 
familiar with these deceitful and dangerous pits, 
and could speak of them from painful personal 
experience. 

Here we are at the ford, and though the 
water is not deep, the bottom is rocky, and 
there down goes the mule, with all our bedding 
and wardrobe, into the river. This “ certain 
fate,” however, is less painful than that of 
Josephus, and, as the day is clear and warm, we 
shall be able to sun and dry every thing before 
night. And now we have the flowery but rather 
muddy Butaiha through which to saunter for 
two hours. Dr. Robinson says correctly that it 
resembles Gennesaret—the one on the north- 
west, and the other along the northeast shore 
of the lake, both well watered and extremely . 
fertile, and also both very unhealthy. The 
Butaiha has the largest and most permanent 
brooks, Gennesaret the most numerous and 
largest fountains. I can confirm the statement 
of Burkhardt that the Arabs of Butaiha have 
the earliest cucumbers and melons in all this 
region. I once visited it in early spring with 
a guide from Safed, who came, according to 
custom, to load his mules with these vegetables 
for the market in thattown. The vines are al- 
ready up and spreading rapidly, and there comes 
the gardener with a basket of cucumbers to sell, 
which, of course, we will purchase for our salad 
in the evening. 

And that is the lodge, I suppose, which Isaiah 
speaks of; just such a frail, temporary thing 
suggested that sad complaint of the prophet, 
the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage ina 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.* 

No doubt; but the true point of the compari- 
son will not appear until the crop is over, and 
the lodge forsaken by the keeper. Then the 
poles fall down, or lean every which way, and 
those green boughs with which it is shaded will 
have been scattered by the wind, leaving only 
a ragged, sprawling wreck, a most affecting type 
of utter desolation—“ as Sodom, and like unto 


Gomorrah.” 
(To be continued.) 


Love silence, even in the mind ; for thoughts 
are to that, as words to the body—troublesome. 
In many thoughts, as in many words, there is 
sin. ‘True silence is the rest of the mind, and 
is to the spirit what sleep is to the body— 
nourishment and refreshment. It is a great 
virtue. It covers folly, keeps secrets, avoids 
disputes, and prevents sin.— Penn. 


* Isaiah i. 8. 
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THE HABIT OF GIVING. 


There are few sentences in the writings of 
Edward Burke which better deserve to be pon- 
dered upon than his advice to his son, “ Not to 
lose the habit of giving.” The number of per- 
sons who do not at times part with some portion 
of their property for the relief or benefit of 
others, is comparatively small. But this occa- 
sional and wholly unreliable giving is widely 
different from the settled habit of responding 
to the calls of benevolence. The formation of 
such a habit is ordinarily the work of time, even 
on the part of many who mean to be governed 
by Christian principle. Like all habits, it is 
the results of frequent repetition,and its establish- 
ment, therefore, if proceeding from right mo- 
tives, is evidence of a long series of benevolent 
acts. 
The habit of giving, like every other virtue, 
is more easily lost than won. What it has been 
the work of years to establish, a few months, 
often, are sufficient to destroy. By refusing, 
for only a short time, to contribute to our 


‘wonted objects of benevolence, we become spir- 


itually poorer with a startling rapidity. Cir- 
cumstances, it is true, may put it out of our 
power to contribute aid. If he withholds this 
from pride, the fear of poverty, or any other 
reason, he inflicts an irreparable injury upon 
himself. He takes an attitude of passive resist- 
ance to the objects which should engage his 


- ‘warmest interest. He inevitably becomes es- 


tranged from them, and, to a certain degree, 
from his brethren who.are actively carrying 
forward these plans of beautiful love. This 
coldness to the various forms of benevolent la- 
bor is itself a state of inward poverty, which is 
far more to be feared than any outward want. 


TAKE CARE OF THE EYES.—First, never use 
a desk or table with your face toward a win- 
dow. In such a case the rays of light coming 
directly upon the pupil of the eyes, and caus- 
ing an unnatural and forced contraction thereof 
s90n permanently injures the sight. Next, 
when your table or desk is near a window, sit 
so that your face turns from, not towards it, 
while you are writing. If your face is toward 
the window, the oblique rays strike the eye and 
injure it nearly as much as the direct rays when 
you sit in front of the window. It is always 
best to sit or stand, while reading or writing, 
with the window behind you, and next to that 
with the light coming over the left side—then 
the light illumines the paper or book, and does 
not shine abruptly on the eye-ball. The same 
remarks are applicable to artificial light. We 
are often asked which is the best light—gas, 
candles, oil or camphene. Our answer is, it is 
immaterial which, provided the light of either be 
strong enough, and does not flicker.— Scientific 
American. 


LIFE IN CAVERNS. 


The vegetation found in caverns is less varied 
and less remarkable than the mineral wealth. 
A few ferns—some rare and curious, others 
common, but not less beautiful—are often pen- 
dant like a rich green fringe near the entrance 
and from the roofs and walls of those caves 
which open to the sea, while a floor of varied 
and tangled sea-weed marks the extreme point 
to which the ordinary tidal wave has access. 
One fern in particular, the sea spleen-wort, 
(Asplenium marinum,) though generally rare, 
is sometimes plentiful enough in such lo- 
ealities, and may be found in caves near Tenby, 
and elsewhere on the Welsh coast, and also 
abundantly in Devonshire, Cornwall, and the 
Channel Islands. Others have been found as- 
sociated with it. 

Owing tothe darkness that prevails during 
the day as well as at night in the recesses of 
caverns, there is little growth there of any kind; 
nor is it at all usual to find much vegetable 
matter drifted far in. All that grows or is de- 
posited near the entry of a cave is pretty 
sure to be found also on the rocks of the same 
nature close at hand, and offers little or nothing 
that is peculiar in its mode of growth. 

Even in the animal kingdom the variety of 
species permanently inhabiting the recesses of ca- 
verns is very small. What tlere is, however, 
is curious enough; and these permanent resi- 
dents deserve some notice. 

Of all modifications and adaptations of struc- 
ture, that of the very remarkable blind reptile 
found in several large caverns traversed by wa- 
ter, in different parts of the world, is certainly 
the most singular. This animal, the Proteus 
anguinus of naturalists, is a kind of salamander, 
or may be understood better as something be- 
tween an eel and a tadpole. It is a foot long, 
of the size of a human finger, with four little 
legs, too imperfectly developed to be of any use 
as limbs. It has no fins; but two curious coral- 
red crests, or naked gills, elose to the fore-limbs, 
are combined with true lungs, giving the ani- 
mal a double system for the aération of the 
blood. Its jaws are well furnished with teeth, 
and its nostrils are large; but its ears are cov- 
ered by flesh and skin, and the eyes are not 
only excessively small and rudimentary, but 
are also eovered by skin, although repre- 
sented externally by small points. This very 
curious little animal is aquatic in its habits, but 
can live perfectly well out of the water, and the 
species mentioned has only been found in the 
deepest recesses of the gigantic caverns of Ad- 
elsberg, in Carniola, where there is a subterra- 
nean river and lake. A somewhat similar ani- 
mal is found in the mammoth cavern of Kentuc- 
ky. As these creatures are carnivorous, there 
must evidently be a supply of other animals 
equally well adapted to live in perpetual dark- 









ness; but none have yet been described. It is 
curious to contemplate a whole creation proba- 
bly deficient of an organ which seems essential 
to the happiness and health, if not the existence, 
of the restof the organic world. 
The animal life found in those caverns which 
are gloomy only, and not absolutely dark, and 
which are subject to the alternate flux and reflux 
of a large tide in a narrow sea, is beyond all 
comparison interesting, beautiful and varied. 
The appearance of living and flourishing groups 
of sponge and coral, the numerous star-fishes 

and other radiated animals, many of them very 
, | rare, the inconceivable multitude and variety of 
form and color of the well-known sea-anemones, 
and the curious variety of marine worms, all 
these, if seen for the first time under favorable 
circumstances of scenery and weather, produce 
combinations that no one can fail being inter- 
ested in.— Popular Science Review. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 13, 1862. 











Tue Drart.—In addition to the information 
given in our last issue in relation to the draft, we 
now insert thefollowing form of affidavit to be 
subscribed by Friends claiming exemption from 
eurollment for military service on conscientious 
grounds. 

“ State of Pennsylvania, 

County ss. 

Before me, the Commissioner to superintend 
; drafting for said county, personally appeared 
i ; ’ Te 

who being duly did depose 
and say that he conscientiously scruples to bear 
arms, and believes it unlawful to do so, whether 
in self-defence, or in defence of his country, or 
i otherwise howsoever ; that the scruples and belief 
t above stated, have not been formed lightly, but 
carefully, deliberately and conscientiously, and 
are now declared and professed, not for the 
{ purpose of evading the military service of his 
country in the present emergency, but because 
he solemnly and religiously holds and maintains 
them ; and on his conscience believes that it is 
his bounden duty to act in accordance with them 
on all occasions and under all circumstances.” 


From a recent order of Governor Curtin enti- 
tled “special instructions relative to the draft,” 
we extract the following paragraph. It is ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners appointed in the 
several counties to superintend the draft, and, 
as will be perceived, alludes to the exaction of 
st a militia fine, which Friends will be constrained 
to decline paying voluntarily. 
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“You will have printed as many copies of 


the following notice as you believe may be 
needed in your county, and deliver one, with 
his name written therein, to each man exempted 
on the grounds of conscientious scruples: 


“To —— You are hereby notified, 





that having been exempted from military duty 
because of conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms, in accordance with section 2, article V1. 
of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, you will 
be held liable to pay to the Commonwealth such 
sum as ‘an equivalent for personal service’ as 
the Legislature may direct by a law enacted for 


the purpose. 


— —, Commissioner.” 





Our correspondent “ H.”’ will find in our last 


No. an editorial on the subject of ‘The Draft.” 
In reply to his suggestion, that a list of our mem- 
bers in different neighborhoods should be sent 
to the County Clerk’s office, in order that impo- 
sition may be avoided, we think such a course, 


unnecessary, as in every case testimonials of 
membership will be required from those plead- 
ing the exemption on that ground, 

Our correspondent brings into view the fact 
that the exemption alluded to is one of the 
effects which the peaceful non-resistant policy 
of Friends has had on those in authority, lead- 
ing them to exempt from all military duties or 
fines, the Quaker whose conscience will not 
allow him to kill his fellow man. 


— —- 9 


All communications designed for the Intelli- 
gencer, may now be addressed to Charles H. 
Davis, Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia. He has charge for the present of the 
publishing department.—Ebs. 





Diep, on the 6th inst., near Salem, N.J., of dip- 
theria, Beutag, only child of Joseph T. and Sarah K. 
Fogg, in the 5th year of her age. 

——, 5th mo. 16th, 1862, Exvizanetn L. Paxson, in 
her 75th year, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


—, llth mo. 24th, 1861, Gutre.ma, wife of Ed- 
ward Hoopes, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. ; 


——, 6th mo. 18th, 1862, Ruta Anna Berrts, Sr., 


widow of Wm. C. Betts, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


—-, 8th mo. 12th, 1862, ExizapetH M. Mataer, 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, 8th mo 10th, 1@§2, at Holmesburg, Philadel- 
phia county, Exizaseta, widow of James Cox, a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. She would have 
been 94 years old on the 28th of 8th month. 
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The deaths of the following aged members of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, have not previously 
been published in the Intelligencer. 


Diep, 11th mo. 27th, 1860, Hannan, widow of 
Pearson Parvin, aged 90 years. 


——, 2d mo. Ist, 1861, SHaron Carrer, aged 89 
years. 

——, 2d mo. 19th, 1861, Hannan Catverr, aged 91 
years. 

——, 8th mo. 23d, 1861, Ricuarp P. Foutxg, aged 
71 years. 


——, 8th mo. 29th, 1861, Any, widow of James 
Conway, in her 82d year. 


—, 10th mo. 11th, 1861, Joun H. Witurts, in 
his 79th year. 

——, llth mo. 11th, 1861, Saran, wife of Mark 
Brear, aged 78 years. 


——, 11th mo. 18th, 1861, Jonn R. Hunter, in his 
72d year. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR COAL FORMATION. 
My Reviewer, Yardley Taylor's Opinion Reviewed. 
~ By CHartes E. Townsenp. 
(Continued from page 412.) 


The reviewer assumes that I did not deal fair- 
ly with the advocates of the vegetable theory, 
namely, “that the vegetable theorists do not 
claim the numerous ups and downs insinuated 
for them.” This may be true in regard to the 
isolated coal bed, named by him, in the Cumber- 
land Mountain, but will he deny that many coal 
beds, in other sections of the world, required 
many elevations and depressions to account for 
the more numerous layers of coal, according to 
their theory, than the one he refers to? There- 
fore the one named is decidedly an exceptional 
case, not the rule, and so does not bear his in- 
terpretation. Not that I would wish to deny 
that local as well as wide spread elevations and 
depressions of land have occurred, but which are 
not admitted as a general necessary consequence, 
as claimed by the vegetable theorists for the 
formation of coal in local places; and even in 
the exceptional case of the Cumberland coal bed, 
does the reviewer know that alternate marine 
and fresh water fossils do not succeed each other 
in its various strata, and thus evidence several 
elevations and depressions even in this case ? 

The reviewer is mistaken in assuming “ that 
if there had been any rising and sinking of this 
Cumberland coal bed, there would necessarily 
have been dislocations in its various strata,” 
which surely need not have occurred, if the sec- 
tion upheaved and depressed included a much 
larger surface than the coal field. A section of 
five hundred miles of South American coast has 
risen full ten feet, in very modern times, and 
yet so gradual and easy that its occupants were 
only aware of it by the gradual elevation of the 
beach line; and this area of course included 
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many fields equal to his Cumberland coal bed. 
The same general uprising is now taking place, 
by slow degrees along the Baltic coast, without 
producing any sensible disturbance to the oceu- 
pants, their cities, or creating any known dislo- 
cations to the underlying strata within the area 
of elevation. 

Many years since, Sir Charles Lyell thought 
he had discovered a very important parallel to 
the numerous ups and downs necessary for the 
production of successive coal seams, on the veg- 
etable theory, in the marks of aquatic borers, 
found at various elevations upon the columns of 
the Temple of Serapis, at Pozzuoli, in the Bay 
of Naples, indicating that this temple had re- 
—— been submerged into the waters of that 

ay, and rose — as often, without even over- 
throwing its columns. This discovery was con- 
sidered so important in illustration of anoma- 
lous geologic theories, that this temple was de- 
picted for frontispieces in many geologic works ; 
but alas, common sense finally came to the res- 
cue of more stable nature, by subsequently dis- 
covering that the supposed phenomena was 
caused by earthy accumulations, near the front 
of the temple, which formed a dam on the shore, 
and piling up the water within from the sur- 
rounding springy ground, against the column, 
which allowed the borers to operate at different 
heights, at different times ; and disay 
this hopeful analogy, leaving the templé fron- 
tispieces in geological works, in illustration of 
hasty deduction, having anticipated too many 
violent freaks for dignified nature, which should 
prove a caution — adopting many of the 
extravagant hypotheses of the vegetable theo- 
rists. 

The reviewer assumes that “ I admit a tropi- 
cal clime to have existed, even at the poles of 
the earth, at some time in the world’s history, 
and therefore all that the vegetable theorists re- 
quire for the production of coal in those parts.” 
If this were so, the reasoning would be very in- 
adequate to sustain that theory, as the present 
existence of a tropical clime, over a large part 
of the earth, fails to evidence any such re* mn- 
dant growth of vegetation, as is confidently 
pointed to during the carboniferous era, and no 
where in the existing tropics can they point to, 
that accumulations of vegetable matter are pro- 
ducing coal beds, even on the most limited 
seale. 

The reviewer has, notwithstanding, made a 
great error in reading the article he criticises, 
where he asserts, “ that I admit a tropical clime 


to have existed, even at the poles of the earth, 
at some time in the world’s history.” On the 
contrary, that article positively denies such an 
anomalous condition, and styles the assumption 
another violence to nature, by the vegetable 
advocates, for the support of their theory. My 
article stated “ there was a time in the world’s 
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heat, alone, was t 





production of vy oan 
the coal formation at Melville Island, n’s 
Bay, the vegetable theorists will hardly run to 
the extreme of assuming that the axis of the 
earth must have been changed to produce this 
arctic coal bed ; for unless that did occur, vege- 
tation must have always been exceedingly scarce 
there, as there exists ninety-four days when the 
sun is never above the horizon, and one hun- 
dred and feur days, that he never sets, in each 
year, and then his rays are very feeble as com- 
—_ to the tropics, and at best only sustains a 

w dwarf plants. Here, again, the mineral 
bituminous theory has the advantage. 

The reviewer quotes the opinion of Sir 
Charles Lyell, that “the vegetable accumula- 
tions on the margin of the Mississippi River are 
prominent instances of the probable formation 
of coal, under favorable circumstances.” As 
the bottom lands referred to have been pro- 
duced from sediment carried down the river, in 
which the higher banks have mainly been denu- 
dod to furnish ‘the supply for deposition upon 
the lowlands, although mingled with vegetable 
prs { is not @#fliciently rich in the latter ma- 
terial to produce coal, even if vegetable matter 
was capable of conversion into coal. 

In Sir Charles Lyell’s“ Principles of Geology,” 
vol. 2d, page 137, the writer, referring to the 
immense collection of drift wood, in some of our 

. western lakes, states, “that the trunks of trees 
© sams decay, until converted into a blackish 
rown substance, resembling peat, but still re- 
tain more or less of the fibrous structure of the 
wood, mingled with layers of clay, through 
which willow roots have penetrated; and a > 
ition of this kind, with a little infiltration of 
ituminous matter, would produce an excellent 
imitation of coal, with vegetable impressions of 
the willow roots.” Now this passage is a large 
admission towards the overthrow of the vegeta- 
ble theory, since it does not elaim that this mass 
of vegetable decay was capable of engendering 
its own necessary bitumen, for self-conversion 
into coal, but must needs borrow from the mine- 
ral theorists a little of their independent and for- 
eign bitumen, for a conversion, by saturation, 
into even a resemblance to coal, which even with 
this borrowed aid he does not claim to be true 
eoal, but rather admits, in this case, what we 
should claim as simply wood saturated with bit- 
umen, as in the instance where rock is saturated 
with the same material, does not constitute coal 
in either case. 

The reviewer terminates his criticism, with 
the comfortable conclusion, that the essay re- 

viewed “ grants all that the advocates of the 
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history when the internal heat produced a high 

temperature to the whole surface of the ocean ;” 

ne ion ical clime? I thought so- 
Ms distinctive charaeter of 

a tropical clime, and certainly very ne 

der the producti ion. fn rogard to 












vegetable theory wish, to sustain their view.” 
Again he adds, “ the readers may judge wheth- 
er the advocates of the vegetable origin of coal 
do more violence to nature, than the advocates 
of the bituminous theory.” I was under the 
impression that the advocates of the latter theo- 
ry required no elevations or depressions at all, 
for the flow of mineral bitumen, to concentrate 
and produce coal, not even the exceptional num- 
ber that may have been required to produce his 
coal bed in the Cumberland mountains, on the 
vegetable theory. Again, the vegetable theory 
requires the production of immense masses of 
vegetable growth in the vicinity of coal beds, 
without any known parallel in other parts of 


the globe at the same time; and there is no - 


such inordinate growth, in the existing tropics, 
to attest the probability of any such excessive 
growth having ever occurred, while the bitumin- 
ous theory does not claim vegetable growth as 
having any connection with the production of 
coal. Again, the former theory required an in- 
ordinate quantity of carbon, during the carbon- 
iferous era, for the production of the great mas- 
ses of vegetation assumed to be necessary for'the 
formation of their coal beds, and thus to half 
stifle the fauna of that period with this excess 
of carbon; while the latter theory wholly dis- 
penses with all these violences and antagonisms 
to nature’s harmonious laws, simply claiming the 
production of mineral bitumen after the same 
easy and slow process by which other minerals 
have accumulated and been largely distributed 
throughout the rocky masses of the earth, with 
an easy flow and concentration into local places, 
without any violence to nature, peculiarly 
adapted to its accumulation, as in the case re- 
quisite for the production of coal by the vegeta- 
ble theory. Of course we admit various eleva- 
tions and depressions to have occurred during 
geologic periods, but not confined to localities, 
nor so frequent as is required to support the op- 
posing hypothesis which would thus so repeat- 
edly and exclusively do such active violence to 
nature. 

How ean the vegetable advocates conform 
their theory to a common-sense adaptation, * 
supposing that vegetation would grow at all 
upon such a foundation as hard freestone, hard 
iron stone, gritstone, sandstone and other arid 
strata, which usually compose the layers be- 
tween the coal seams, and which was n 
to be thus produced, in orderto form the decay- 
ing vegetation for the next layer of coal; and 
how much more difficult must it have been for 
such arid materials to have fostered the growth 
of that rank vegetation, which is claimed by 
them in such localities, during the carbonife- 
rous era, and but for such redundance, they ad- 
mit that the coal could not have been produced. 
In the reviewer’s coal bed of the Cumberland, 
he names the interposing layers as mineral de- 
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posits, which, in conneetion with the above re- 
marks, may possibly reconcile him more readily 
to the less objectionable, and therefore more 
rational theory of the bituminous mineral ori- 
gin of coal. 

As bitumen is acknowledged to possess all 
the chemical constituents necessary to the pro- 
duction of coal, and asno one can possibly deny 
its mineral character, and as none can positively 
affirm that coal is the product of vegetation, 
why not at once adopt the less violent, and 
therefore the more tenable and rational theory 
of the bituminous mineral origin of coal. 

In conclusion, I think that any further con- 
troversy would be useless, being entirely con- 
tent that the two theories shall be judged by 
what elucidations that controversy has already 
elicited. 


Por Friends’ Intelligencer, 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 40. 


EIGHTH MONTH. 


1861. 1862. 

Rain during some portion o se 
0 days. 

Rain all or nearly all day,..... q ¢ 

Cloudy without storms,....... 4 

Clear, in the ordinary accep- 


tation of the term, 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&¢. , 


Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital... 
Highest do. during month, 
Lowest do. do. do. 
Raw during the month,,....... 
Deaths during the mouth, 
counting four current weeks 
for 1861, and five for 1862,| 1447 


Average of the mean temperatures of the 
8th month, for seventy-three years, 

Highest mean do. during that entire 
period, 1851, 

Lowest do. 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three summe 
months of 1861, 


Mean do. do. 1862,|73.71 “ 
Highest summer mean occuring during 

the past seventy-three years, 1828-1838,|77.66 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1816,|66 
Average ofthe summer temperature dur- 

ing seventy-three years, 


The month just closed has been characterized 
by some pretty severe extremes. Between the 
4th and the 12th we had excessively hot wea- 
ther, during three days of which upwards of 20 

hs were reported to have occurred by “ sun- 
stroke” in this city, and a still larger number 
of horses also died from the effects of the heat. 
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This hot spell was followed by a day or two 
very cold, gradually relenting until the 2st, 
when it was again very warm, succeeded by 
cooler weather, until, on the 25th, there was 
frost in low places a few miles from the city. 
A drought has also prevailed, not only in this 
vicinity, but for many miles round us, no soak- 
ing rain having occurred here since the second 
of 7th month, and that only a very heavy shower. 
The showers have been few and far between, 
most of them very slight, and we hear serious 
forebodings of short crops, &c. While as to 
the quantity of rain, Jess has fallen, as per re- 
cord at Pennsylvania Hospital, than during any 
corresponding month since-1834. That year 
only 0.62 inch fell through the a 


: ME 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 1st, 1862. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 


We extract the following from Agassiz’s arti- 
cle on “ Methods of Study in Natural History.” 

Among the astounding discoverigs of modern 
science is that of the immense. periods which 
have passed in the gradual formation of our 
earth. So vast were the cycles of time preced- 
ing even the appearance of man on the surface 
of our globe, that our own peri ms a8 yeg- 
terday when compared with epochs that 
have gone before it. Had we only the evidente 
of the deposits of rocks ve above each other 
in regular strata by the slow accumulation of 
materials, they alone would convince us of the 
long and slow maturing of God’s work on the 
earth, but when we add to these the successive 
populations of whose life this world has been 
the theater, and whose remains are hidden in 
the rocks into which the mud or sand or soil of 
whatever kind on which they lived has harden- 
edin the course of time—or the enormous chains 
of mountains whose upheaval divided these pe- 
riods of quiet accumulation by great convulsions 
—or the changes of a different nature in the 
configuration of our globe, as the sinking of 
lands beneath the ocean, or the gradual rising 
of continents and islands above it—or the wear- 
ing of great river beds, or the filling of exten- 
sive water basins, till marshes first and then dry 
land succeeded to inland seas—or the slow 
growth of coral reefs, those wonderful sea-walls 
raised by the little ocean architects whose own 
bodies furnish both the building stones and the 
cement that binds them together, and who have 
worked so busily during the long centuries, that 
there are extensive countries, mountain chains, 
islands, and long lines of coast consisting solely 
of their remains—or the countless forests that 
must have por up, flourished, died and de- 
cayed, to fill the storehouses of coal that feed 
the fires of the human race to-day—if we con- 
sider all the records of the past, the intellect 

* 
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fails to grasp a chronology for which our expe- 
rience furnishes no data, and the time that lies 
behind us seems as much an eternity to our con- 


eeption as the future that stretches indefinitely 
before us. 





“ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
— love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” — 
Can 6: 8. 


Do justly ; tis thy God’s command, 
The mandate of thy King; 

Be prompt in rendering dues to all, 

And let no fraud-spot, great or small, 
Unto thy conscience cling. 


Love mercy ; thou. who need’st its aid 
Through all this mortal strife, 
Whose highest thought, whose purest deed 
Must still divine forbearance need, 
Love that which is thy life. 


Walk humbly, thou so soon to sleep 
Beneath the noteless sod; 
For how can dust and ashes dare 
The panoply of pride to wear ? 
Walk humbly with thy God. 
L. H. Sigourney. 


7 
—_—_—~<0-—_____ 


THE DREAM OF THY YOUTH. 


Be thou faithful to Truth’s message! like a watch- 
word bear it round 

To the leal of ie whose pulses will beat quicker 
at the sound; 

Let the music of its meaning interpenetrate thy soul, 

And the storm of fate unharming o’er thy outer life 
shall roll. 


To the leal a watchword welcome; but to those of 
weaker heart, 

Whose spirits have to wrestle with the world’s ig- 
noble part, 

Who feel the slimy serpent writhing round the seraph 
wings, : 

And know his opiate poison dulls our action’s finer 
springs ; 

Cold of heart and dull of senses, do not mock with 
idle strife, 

For the dreams of Truth, believe me, are the truest 
things in life ; 

And your blunt material weapons, in the conflict with 
a Thought, 


Grow molten as a metal which the lightning fire hath 
caught. 


Oh, be faithful to the message! To Truth’s early 
dream keep true! 

Do not swerve for narrow teaching, nor expedient 
paths pursue; 

Rather think thine eyes deceive thee, or thine ear a 
traitor grown, 

Than bow thee to an argument ’gainst truths which 
thou hast known. 


Known—for they're not opinions with a “ really to 
my seeing ’— 

But rock-truths, that, primeval, are foundations of 
thy being! 

And seeming contradictions—that in vain array ap- 
pear 


To battle with a noble creed, and triumph to the 
ear— 


a 


Are but segments of great circles, broken up by ig- 
norance, 

Which, could we but unite them, for one soul-enrap- 
tured glance, 

Would be orbs of Truth, proclaiming, by their self- 
sustaining light, 

That the Dream of Youth, from Heaven, is the only Life 
aright ! 


Have no doubt of Love and Friendship—in the world 
they both are rife ; 

Though grown used to lovely Order, we but babble 

* about strife ; 

Though thy individual hopes may have withered ere 
they bloomed, 

And the life-fire of affection be a treasure self-con- 
sumed ; 


Have no doubt of hero-actions, and of brave endur- 
ance, 100; 

Seek no vulgar, vain repayments for the deeds that 
thou mayest do; 

Let thine own mind’s exaltation be the guerdon and 
the spur, 

And its trust (which is devotion) from all meaner 
thoughts deter. 


Be thou worthy the fulfilment of Youth’s soul-sus- 
taining Dreams, 

And that worthiness shall keep thee still, beneath 
their gorgeous beams ; 

Life shall pass thee like a river, stranding treasures 
by the way, 

And the season of existence be to thee perpetual May! 


Age for thee shall have no meaning, save the silver- 
ing of the hair, 

And the furrow on the forehead and the body’s signs 
of wear, ‘ . 

Which but seem the preparations for unfolding of the 
win 

That naienein to strength and beauty by thy spi- 
rit’s communings. 


Oh, the Alchemist’s elixir was a promise trite and 


tame 

To the inner life of freshness which the faithful heart 
may claim ; 

Heaven and goodness are immortal, and the truest of 
all truth 

Are their visions of Divinity! the radiant dreams of 
Youth! C. Tounmin. 


i 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS. 


The question of the origin of newspapers has 
given rise to much discussion. As new discov- 
eries of old and rare relics are made from day to 
day, the interest in the question is not likely to 
flag. The first news-sheets of which we have 
any record are such accounts of individual pub- 
lic transactions of recent occurrence as were 
published by parties interested, or who might 
desire to make a profit by their sale. Such was 
the letter of Columbus, giving an account of the 
discovery of America, and printed at Rome in 
1493. Earlier still is an account of the siege 
and capture of Caffa by the Turks in 1474, 
written by an Italian who was taken prisoner, 
and published the 7th of June, 1475. These 
accounts were published, literally, occasionally, 
(that is, when an event occurred on which a 
narrative might be founded,) and having no 
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claims to periodicity, can hardly be classed under 
the head of newspapers. - 

Next followed accounts in one publication of 
several transactions of recent occurrence, only 
connected by having taken place about the 
same period, so as to make in some sense the 
news of the day. These may, perhaps, be ap- 
propriately called newspapers, differing from 
ours in that they were published only when 
there was enough news to make them interest- 
ing. A publication of this kind is mentioned 
as early as 1526, another in 1521, and in the 
British Museum is one with a very long title, 
dating as far back as 1509. 

The oldest news-sheet appearing to be periodi- 
cal is one which was offered for sale with the 
Libri collection on the 25th of July last, and of 
which there is a duplicate in the British Mu- 
seum. Its title is, “Newe Zeitung aus His- 
panien und Italien,” (New Tidings from Spain 
and Italy,) “ black letter, 4 leaves 4to. Mense 
Februario, 1534.” The description of this in 
the catalogue is as follows: ‘A gazette of ex- 
cessive rarity, which appears to have been 
printed at Nuremberg. It contains the first 
news of the discovery of Peru, and has remained 
unknown to all the bibliographers we have been 
able to consult. In it is announced that the 
Governor of Panumya, (Panama,) in the Indies, 
has written to His Majesty (the Emperor 
Charles V.) that a ship had arrived from Peru 
with a letter from the Regent Francisco Piscario, 
(Pizarro, stating that he had disembarked and 
seized the country; that with two hundred 
Spaniards (infantry and cavalry) he had em- 
barked ; that he had arrived at the lands of a 
great lord named Cassiko, who had refused peace 
and attacked him; that the Spaniards had been 
victorious, and had seized 5000 castillons, 
(pieces of gold,) and 20,000 marks of silver ; 
that they had drawn two millions in gold from 
the said Cassiko, ete.” 

This is, by nine months, the earliest docu- 
ment known regarding the conquest of Peru. 

Next in order of date is another German 
publication, of which the name, translated, is, 
“ Certain tidings of what has taken place in the 
month of September last of this current year, 
1596, in Spain, Portugal, and France.” Printed 
at Cologne, by J. Bureich. 

No other number of either of these “ Zeit- 
ungs” has yet been found. But it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they were both in- 
tended to be published monthly, and that the 
other numbers of the series have perished, or 
= yet be found. 

‘In the year following this last a similar pub- 
lication appeared at Prague, in the Bohemian 
language, entitled, “ Regular news of the whole 
month of September, 1597,” to which the prin- 
ter has added: “so as it has been commanded 
by the illustrious Prince and Lord the Lord 




































Zbinck, en of Prague, in accordance 
with the express will of his ee Majesty, 
that certain printers should regularly printeac 
whole month in common and not separately.” 
The Bohemians have contended that this was 
the first periodical newspaper, and that the 
world has been indebted for that invention to 
the Emperor Rudolph the Second—a prince of 
the house of Hapsburg, which has since done 
its best to suppress newspapers. No other num- 
ber of this has ever been found. 

But before this we have a semi-annual publi- 
cation, commenced in 1790, and published for 
several years. The following is the title of one 
of the numbers :— 

“ A True Description of all principal and note- 
worthy Histories which have taken place in 
Upper and Lower Germany, also in France, 
Italy, England, Spain, Hungary, Croatia, Po- 
land, Sweden, Transylvania, Wallachia, Molda- 
via, Turkey, etc., between the last past Frank- 
fort Lent-Fair and the present Autumn Fair of 
this year, 1595, gathered and drawn up from 
day to day, partly from personal knowledge, 
partly from credible writings, by Jacobus 


The true name of the author was Conard Lau- 
terbach; he was born in Thuringia in 1534, and 
died at Frankfort in 1597. 

It was fora long time supposéfthat the ear- 
liest newspaper published was the English 
“Mercurie.” published in 1588, during the 
time of the Spanish Armada. But it has been 
established that the copy of this newspaper in 
the British Museum is a forgery of. the eigh- 
‘teenth century. The Mercurie being ruled out, 
the Frankfort paper is the first one certainly 
proved to have been published at regular in- 
tervals.— The Methodist. 





From the Presbyterian. 
USEFULNESS OF DIAMONDS. 


Many persons suppose that diamonds are only 
used in jewelry—for rings and other articles of 
personal adornment, and that they are really of 
no essential value whatever in the practical 
arts. This is a mistaken notion; they are used 
for a great number of purposes in the arts. 
Thus for cutting the glass of our windows into 
proper size, no other substance can equal it, 
and it is exclusively used for this purpose. A 
natural edge, or point, as it is called, is used for 
this work, and thousands of such are annually 
required in our glass factories. Diamond points 
are also employed for engraving on cornelians, 
amethysts, and other brilliants, and for the finer 
cutting on cameos and seals. Being very hard, 
the diamond is also used in chronometers for 
the steps of pivots; and as it possesses high re- 
fractive, with inferior dispersive power, and 
little longitudinal aberration, it has been suc- 
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cessfully employed for the small, deep lenses of | ear, is another with a harder name— ‘ 
The ifying power of | Jubrica, the minute tower-shaped 


single anicroscopes. magn 
the diamond, in rtion to that of plate- 
glass, ground to a similar form, is as eight to 
. For drawing minute lines on steel 
and glass, to make micrometers, there is no 
substitute for the diamond point. 
The rough diamond is called bort, and the 
“points” used for glass-cutting are fragments 
the borts. Great care and skill are necessary 
in selecting the cutting-points, because the 
i that cuts the glass most successfully, 
has the cutting edges of the orystal 
exactly at right angles to each other, and pass- 
ing through a point of intersection made by the 
crossing of the edges. A polished diamond, 
however perfect may be its edges, when pressed 
nm the surface of glass, splinters it with the 
slightest pressure ; but with the natural diamond 
the most accurate lines are produced on glass, 
and their surfaces are so finely burnished, that 
if ruled close together, they decompose light, 
and afford the most beautiful prismatic appear- 
ance—all the colors of the rainbow flash from 
them as frdm the silvery interior of a pearl 
oyster-shell. 





From the Scientific American, 
THE EAR SWARMING WITH SHELLS. 


Something has been said of the exceeding 
fraitfulness of ocean. But every spot of earth 
is also more or less inhabited. Many of our 
readers will have seen and admired the Kentish 
bank of wild flowers, admirably modeled in wax, 
in the eastern annex of the New Exhibition. 
They would have no idea, perhaps, until they 
studied it there, of the wonderful variety of 
floral life concentrated in so small a space. But 
the animal life which such a spot might contain 
is even more wonderful still. “There is proba- 
bly not a square foot of land,” says Mr. Jeffreys 
‘either in a cultivated or uncultivated state 
that is not inhabited by mollusca of various 
kinds.” There are said to be above two thou- 
sand species of land shells alone; seventy-four 
belong to our own island. On this said Kentish 
bank, at early morning, or on a dewy evening, 
the diligent observer (who has “eyes” in the 
sense of Mrs. Barbauld’s ) might find some 
half dozen species at least with little difficulty. 
Helix Cantiana, the “Kentish” snail, so called 
because first noticed in that county, with its 
rosy red lip and delicate blush, ctawling slow! 
over the leaves and flowers; Helix hispida, wi 
its downy covering, like a little hairy ball. 
Helix pulchella—which the French call la mig- 
ton pretty pale grey shell, whose inhabi- 
tant is very shy, and draws in its shining black 
eyes (if eyes they be) on a very slight distur- 
bance, hanging on again toa violet bud glisten- 
ing in the dew, like a pendant toa maiden’s 


umbili- 
cata, carrying her (or his? the point is curious- 
ly doubtful) mat family about on a fold of 
the shell, like gipsy babies—‘“a kind of mar. 
supial arrangement;” a Clausilia, again, so 
called from the curious spring door inside the 
opening of her shell, which she can shut in a 
moment when alarmed by the — of a 
centipede or vagrant ant—both shell and door 
forming a piece of spiral mechanism which 
Archimedes might have studied with delight, 


laced | had there been any conchologists in his days. 


This Clausilia, be it observed, wears her heart 
on her wrong side, and has the spiral ‘- whorls” 
of her shell twisted from = to left, “in the 
wry uncommon way,” as old Morton calls it, 
“whereas, all other shells, whether of the land 
or sea, have a quite different turn—viz., from 
the left hand to the right, thereby observing as 
it were, the sun’s motion on this north side of 
the Equator.” 


ee 
THE BANANA TREE. 


The remarkable produe- 
tion of the tropics, which, 
in its varieties, furnishes 
one of the chief articles 
of consumption to the in- 
habitants, attracted the 
attention of the great trav- 
eller, Von Humboldt.— 
These are some of his 
statements concerning its 

t productiveness. He 
oubts “ whether there is 
any plant on the globe 
which, in so small a space 
of ground, can produce so 
at a mass of nutriment. 
he fruit is yielded in 
bunches, containing from one hundred and sixty 
to one hundred and eighty bananas or plantains, 
and weighing from sixty-six to eighty-eight 
unds. Eight or ten months after the gacker 
been ‘inserted in the ground the banana 
begins to form its clusters, and the fruit may 
be gathered in less than a year. When the 
stocks are cut, there is always found among the 
numerous shoots which have put forth roots, 
one that bears three months later. A spot of ten 
hundred and seventy-six feet contaims from 
thirty to forty plants, which will yield more 
than forty-four hundred and ten pounds in a 
year. The produce of the banana to that of 
wheat is as one hundred and thirty-three to one, 
and to that of potatoes as forty-four to ome. The 
same spot cultivated with banana will furnish 
subsistence for fifty individuals, which in wheat, 
would not furnish food for two.” 
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PURE WATER FOR STOCK. 


draught of good water is, 


bably, as 
to beasts as it is to 


e. But, in 


the month of August, nearly all comestic ani- 


mals suffer far more than we imagine, for want 
of good water. Sheep will thrive far better 

can have access to pure water. Teams 
will endure the heat far better'if they can have 
a plenty of clean, pure water; and if milch cows 
must drink stagnant water wherever they can 
find it, how is it possible for them to give their 
usual flow of good milk? It is impracticable 
for them to do it. 

Some people allow water to stand in troughs, 
day after day, many times, and compel their ani- 
mals to drink it all up. Did such people ever 
drink water from an old dirty slop-pail, after it 
had been allowed to stand in the sunshine for 
two or three days? Let them try the experi- 
ment of drinking such water, and wait for the 
result; and then they will be prepared to express 
a correct opinion, whether or not sueh water is 
as good for stock, in the sultry days of August, 
as pure cold water would be. 

ater-troughs and water-tanks should be 
cleaned frequently, during the hot days of Au- 
gust, and fresh water pumped into them several 
times during the day. 

Milk cows require a vast quantity of pure 
water in hot weather, in order to produce their 
usual flow of good milk.— The Methodist. 





From the Independent. 
EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA. 


Late advices from St. Petersburg announce 
that the imperial manifesto of March 17, 1861, 
which proclaimed the emancipation of twenty- 
three millions of serfs, to take place within two 
years, will be followed before the end of the 
present year by an equally important decree, 
which will provide for the complete liberation 
of more than eighteen millions of crown peasants. 
A few more years will suffice to complete the 
emancipation of all the peasants of Russia, and 
thus increase her free population by more than 
forty millions of men. 

The immense importance of an event which 
cannot fail to make Russia in the course of time 
the most powerful nation of Europe, will be 
best understood if we take a retrospect of the 
social condition of the Russian peasantry. Be- 
fore the act of emancipation they were divided 
into three classes, viz.: free peasants, peasants 
under the special administration of the crown, 
and serfs, numbering together about forty-seven 
millions. Only the first little numerous class 
had the rights of personal freedom. The second 
class, to which belonged, in 1848, about 
eighteen and a half millions of peasants of the 
crown or state, and about one and a half millions 
of peasants of the domain or imperial family ; 








and the third class, which comprised 
twenty-three millions of serfs of the nobility, 
had no right of owning, buying, selling, or be- 


about. 


qooning landed or immovable property. 
or did the agriculturists of these classes even 
hold the ground cultivated by them for lifetime 
or any long period; but the icular com- 
munity, which in internal affairs possessed a 
kind of self-government, divided from time to 
time the ground between male members, and 
assessed upon them the taxes which the com- 
munity, as a corporation, had to pay to the state 
or to the nobleman. Until the a of Nicho- 
las the masters had even the right of buyi 
and selling the serfs; but this was prohibited 
by an ukase of Nicholas, and henceforth only 
the landed estate, inclusive of the serfs, could. 
be transferred to other proprietors. 

The wretched condition of the serfs became 
still more hopeless by the utter ignorance in 
which their masters, the state, and the nobles 
designedly kept them. Generations after gene- 
rations away without one in a million 
having a chanee to learn how to read and 
write. Alexander I., the first Emperor who 
showed real cympath with the degradation of 
so many millions of Russians, gave to the 
children of the serfs access to all the literary 
institutions except the academies of nobles; but 
Nicholas, who dreaded science apd literature 
more than any other element of modern civiliza- 
tion, re all these laws. Bribed flatterers, 
not only in Russia, but also in France and Ger- 
many, pointed to the ministry of popular en- 
lightenment as a proof that the Russian Govern- 
ment was sincerely desirous to upremaetd education 
and knowledge among all the classes of the 


le. But an examination of the educational 
statistics of this period leads to a quite different 
result. While Poland in 1850, had 1,220 pri- 


mary schools, with 62,700 pupils, in a total 
population of four and a half millions, all Russia 
with Siberia had only 1,500 schools, with 70,000 
children. Of these numbers, 431 schools and 
27,000 7 belonged to the towns, leaving for 
the more forty millions of peasants no more 
than 1,100 schools, and 43,000 pupils. 

It can, therefore, not be surprising that so 
few serfs and crown peasants ever succeeded to 
work their way up to the condition of freemen. 
Fortunately for the cause of the serfs, and for 
the cause of humanity, the interests of the 
crown and those of the nobility were directly 
antagonistic. While the great mass of the 

ned under a social despotism with- 

el in Europe, the power of the Em- 
peror was. more limited by the nobility thaa. 
that of other absolute monarchs. Many of the 
noblemen were semi-iadependent princes rather 
than subjects of the crown. In 1857 there were 
more than twenty-five huadred noblemen who 
owned more than one thousand serfs each, and 


out 
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about fifteen hundred owning upward of two 
thousand each. It was obviously in the interest 
of the crown to weaken the relation between 
nobleman and serfs, and to extend over the latter 
the direct influence of the Government. Eve 
measure of this kind would not only diminis 
the power of the noblemen and increase that of 
the Emperor, but it would also develop the 
financial and military strength of the empire, 
and consequently increase the influente of 
Russia abroad. 

Even a despot like Nicholas could not be 
blind to the force of such arguments; and while 
his reign was in almost every respect a reaction 
from the liberal policy of Alexander I., he is- 
sued several ukases for the amelioration of the 
condition of the peasants. But it was reserved 
to the statesmanship and humane sentiments of 
the present Emperor to complete their emanci- 
pation. He seems to have made this the grand 
task of his reign from the moment of his acces- 
sion to the throne. As early as 1857, an im- 
perial decree was issued, demanding of the 
nobles the liberation of their serfs within twelve 
years. During this period the peasants were 
to remain under the jurisdiction of their mas- 
ters, and to prepare for purchasing the land 
they were cultivating. A Central Committee, 
consisting of members of the imperial family 
and high functionaries of the state, was ap- 
pointed at St. Petersburg, for the purpose of 
carrying through the actual emancipation and 
of regulating the future condition of the serfs. 
It is admitted on all hands that the Emperor 
showed great firmness and energy in overcoming 
the opposition which a large portion of the 
nobility and of the state council made to the 
execution of the decree. In March, 1861, an 
imperial manifesto was issued and read in all 
the churches of the empire, announcing that 
the Central Committee of Emancipation had 
finished its labors, and officially proclaiming the 
abolition of serfdom. Only two more years are 
allowed for carrying into effect the resolutions 
of the Committee of Emancipation. After that 
every serf will be free, and possess the right of 
cousins, owning and selling property of any 

ind. 


The decree of 1861, as we have already stated, 
refers only to the twenty-three millions of the 
serfs of the nobility. The Emperor originally 
intended to emancipate at the same time the 
eighteen millions of crown peasants, but he 
yielded as regards the time of their emancipa- 
tion to the remonstrancts of those statesmen, 
who represented the simultaneous execution of 
two schemes of such gigantic dimensions as 
fraught with too great danger for Russia. He 
charged, however, the minister of domains, 
General Muravieff, with maturing in the mean- 
while all the necessary preparations. Muravieff 
is said to have little heeded this instruction, 


and he was therefore replaced, in Januaty of 
the present year, by General Zelony, who Was 
directed to prepare without further delay for 
the execution of the imperial will. Late advices 
from St. Petersburg assure us that the prepara- 
tory labors are now nearly completed, and that 
shortly another imperial manifesto may be ex- 
pected, which will give also to the crown- 
peasants full right of property, and thus remove 
the last remnant of involuntary servitude in 
Europe. 


WONDERFUL MINUTENESS.—Among the cu- 
riosities in the great Exhibition in London; is a 
machine for microscopic writing, which executes 
writing, or beautifuf ind complex curves, with 
wonderful precision and minuteness, though 
they are invisible to the naked eye. A cirele 
the one hundréth part of an inch in diameter, 
which to the eye appears a mere point, will con- 
tain five circles of the three hundredth part of 
of inch, in one of which, about the size 
of a transverse section of a hair, the Lord’s 
prayer can be written and read. It has been le- 
gibly written in the three hundred and ae 
thousandth part of aninch. The inventor claims 
that with his machine he can copy the entire 
Bible twenty-two times in the space of a square 
inch. These inconceivable performances ren- 
der this machine not only a wonderful curiosity; 
but also make it of great practical utility, especial 
ly to bankers and bank-note engravers, enabling 
them thus to prevent forgeries. 


Let me so live! 
That sweet remembrance of fond deeds of love, 
Of social virtues, unassuming worth, 
Shall write my name, not on the sculptured stone, 
But in the heart ; and, O! may it be graven 
On the Lamb’s Book of Life, so blessed in Heaven. 


—_——-—-—-—___—_ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour axp Mgat.—The Flour market is quiet, 
with few sales for export. Sales of superfine at $5, 
extra $550,and extra family at $5 75 a 6 00. Sales 
to retailers and bakers are within the range of from 
$5 for superfine up to $6 37 a $7 for fancy. The 
market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal. Small sales of the former at $3 50 and of 
the latter at $3 12 for Pennsylvania. 

Gram.—There is a fair demand for prime dry 
Wheat at full rates. Sales of good and prime Penn- 
sylvania and Western red at $1 29 a $1 30 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $1 35 afloat. White 
ranges at $1 40 to $1 53. Rye is in moderate supply, 
with sales of Pennsylvania at 75 a 76c, and new at 
70 cents. Corn is in fair request; yellow at 70 Cents 
afloat and in store. Oats are rather quiet at 59 to 
60 cents for old Pennsylvania. New Pennsylvania 
is worth 40 cents per bushel afloat. No sales of 
Barley or Malt. 

Szzps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
from $5 00 per 64 lbs. New Timothy commands 
$1 759 $187 per bushel. Flaxseed ranges from 
$1 80 to 1 90. 
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